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THE ART AMATEUR 



WALL AND FLOOR DECORATION. 



It may be said that, in general, the best periods of pat- 
tern designing have been the worst periods of figure work, 
and the reason is obvious. A patterned background is 
seldom as good as a plain one for a work of high art. 
Anybody who possesses a fine cast after the antique can 
satisfy himself as to this by placing it, first before a 
patterned wall-paper, then before a plain space of about 
the same tone, or by surrounding it, first with patterned, 
afterward with plain drapery of the same material and 
general color. No good painter or sculptor will hesitate 
a moment to express a preference for a plain background 
for their works. Even the ornamental designer, when- 
ever he gets an opportunity to do a piece of work which 
may stand alone, likes to furnish it with a plain margin 
or a very simple border. Oriental decoration is supposed 
to carry the use of patterns to- the farthest possible limits ; 
yet the type of the Eastern room is one in which great 
spaces of rough-cast or white plaster are relieved by 
smaller spaces of hand-wrought tiles, carved -wood-work 
rugs, and embroideries. In short, the plain surface is as 
essential to any scheme of decoration which is intended 
to set off fine pictures and statuary, or into which much 
good hand-work enters, as plain bread is to a dinner. It 
belongs with every course, and there should be no stint 
of it. 

But our modern way of furnishing seldom admits of 
our keeping much space free from all-over ornamenta- 
tion. Our rooms seldom have any architectural features 
which would allow of a decoration so rich as to suffice, in 
itself, for the whole room. Works of art of sufficient 
importance to make pattern-work undesirable in their 
neighborhood are placed, by those lucky enough to own 
them, in a gallery by themselves. Finally, our decorative 
materials, of which wall-paper is the principal, are so 
poor of texture, and our interest in their designs is so 
much lessened by their exact mechanical repetition, that 
they cannot be restricted to corners, dados and cornices 
without producing an impression of meanness. They 
must be used liberally — spread over large surfaces; 
and, if anything is kept plain, it must be just that which 
in former times, or in countries where hand-work is still 
abundant, would be most richly decorated. Thus, in 
most of our rooms, the doors, window-casings, cornice, 
dado and everything that is left to us which has or may 
have an architectural character are comparatively plain, 
while elaborate ornament covers the whole surface of the 
floor and walls and, sometimes, of the ceiling. In an 
East Indian room, all that is with us plain would be 
covered with delicate carving, inlaying and painting, 
and what we cover with wall-paper and carpets would 
be left wholly or partly bare. This change, so complete, 
due to the mechanical improvements which have cheap- 
ened (in both senses)- our pattern-work and to a corre- 
sponding fall- 
ing away of 
arc hi tectural 
taste, has made 
it extremely 
difficult, now 
that the great 
historical 
schools of or- 
nament are be- 
ing so widely 
studied, to ap- 
ply their prin- 
ciples to our 
needs. In fact, 
it cannot be 
done without 
in a degree al- 
tering those 
needs by ab- 
rogating some 
of the condi- 
tions which 
usually bind 
us. To do this 
requires a long 
purse ; so that 
most people 

must find modern principles to guide them in the use 
of modern materials. 

Plainly, the common practice of restricting the orna- 
mentation of the wood-work of a room to a few mould- 
ings and panellings is a good one, for the eye must have 
a place for absolute rest somewhere. But the wall- 



paper, also, should be of such patterns as may be de- 
scribed as restful. It must serve as a background, if not 
for paintings and statuary, then for engravings and 
knick-knacks. The first wall-papers were made in di- 
rect imitation of brocades ; but, though very pretty, they 




GERMAN RENAISSANCE CHAIR. 



were soon discarded, because too showy. The old Jap- 
anese papers, much more ancient than the oldest of ours, 
were showier yet, and it is hard to imagine that some of 
them were ever used except in large, semi-public halls 
and corridors. In a damp, unheated room in the Astor 
Library is a collection of these paper patterns, presented 




CARVED ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF ABEL-FRANCOIS POISSON, MARQUIS DE MARIGNY 



by the Japanese Government. One of them is worth de- 
scribing here. A gardener has left his hand-cart with 
red weels, body and handles, standing, full of blooming 
flowers, in the rain, while he has sought shelter. Near it, 
on the ground, are a few overturned flower-pots. These 
three elements — the hand-cart with its load, the flower- 



pots, and the dashes of gold, silver, and gray which rep- 
resent the rain — are arranged so as to repeat without 
bringing any two impressions of the same one into im- 
mediate neighborhood. The flowers, and, in fact, every- 
thing but the rain, are in body-color. This, though it is 
as harmonious as it is gorgeous, is the type of what to 
avoid in decorating one of our small or medium-sized 
modern rooms. We may have very bold patterns, like 
those of the Byzantine fabrics that have come down to 
us, birds or other animals symmetrically opposed and 
inscribed in circles oroctogons ; but they must not be on 
too large a scale ; there must be no near approach to 
pictorial representation of objects, and these patterns 
must be so obvious that the relations of all their parts 
can be seen at a glance. On the other hand, we may 
have very realistic patterns, of ferns and small flowers, 
say, but, no matter how modestly colored, they should 
be so confused as to make it unlikely that any one should 
think of tracing out the "repeat" at all. In choosing a 
wall-paper one can hardly go too far toward either ex- 
treme. It is one of those cases in which the golden 
mean is not to be pursued. A geometrical pattern can 
hardly be of too bold, too obvious forms, provided it is 
in subdued tints ; while a paper in which natural forms 
are copied cannot be too mysterious. It should be 
more so than the old verdures (tapestries so-called) 
which are occasionally taken for models by wall-paper 
manufacturers. In these, the confusion of the forms 
was added to by the inequalities of the weaving, and by 
the draping of the stuff. A good geometrical or diaper 
pattern is, in general, the safest. The design for a tex- 
tile material, made and woven by Emilie W. Uhlinger, 
of the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art, which we 
reproduced last month, would make an excellent wall- 
paper for general use. 

In the matter of colors it is best not to go to ex- 
tremes. Brown, russet, dull red, dull green, olive, in- 
digo are all perfectly safe, whether separately or in com- 
bination. If brilliancy be thought needful, better attain 
it by the choice of a paper to the ornamentation of which 
gold or silver bronze has been applied, or by choosing a 
satin-gloss paper. The latter does not make a good 
background, but ordinary wall-paper in bright tints 
makes a much worse one. There is no such objection 
to the use of gold or silver papers. 

The difficulty of choosing a wall-paper is very much 
increased if oil-paintings, especially landscapes, are to be 
hung against it. Engravings and. water-colors have the 
white of their mats or margins as well as the gold of 
their frames to separate them from the patterned wall- 
surface, besides which, they seldom exact the particu- 
lar attention which is due to a good work in oils. A 
loudish pattern, appealing to the eye at the same time 
with a landscape by Rousseau or Dupre, has much the 
same effect as the strains of a barrel-organ interfering 

with a sym- 
phony by a 
great compos- 
er. The choice 
in such case, is 
practically re- 
stricted to the 
admirable dia- 
per designs 
based on geo- 
metrical forms, 
like that to 
which we have 
already direct- 
ed the reader. 
The motive of 
such a design 
is visible at the 
first glance, 
and does not 
after w a r d 
trouble one, 
while it makes 
an impression 
of richness, of 
variety, of so- 
ber and deco- 
rous arrange- 
ment which does not militate against that which should 
be produced by an isolated work of fine art. The 
coloring should be very sober, but gold may always 
be introduced, and, if thrown out strongly by a dark 
and rich general tone, so much the better. The paper 
is then brought to the condition of being a continuation 
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of the gold frame, and the effect of its coloration on 
that of the picture is reduced to a minimum. 

But, as a rule, greater liberty is possible, and the col- 
oring, while it should 
be sober, may play a 
greater part in the 
color scheme of the 
room. Perhaps the 
best way to convey an 
idea as to the sort 
of color effect which 
wall-paper should al- 
ways approach, will 
be to describe how 
painted wall spaces 
are commonly treated 
when they are to be 
left plain, and when 
it is desired to avoid 
poverty and monoto- 
ny of appearance, 
showing, at the same 
time, that plain sur- 
faces need not have 
these defects. 

At least two coats 
of paint are always 
given. It may suffice 
to have each coat of 
a different tint, and 
to have the second 
given a scumbled ef- 
fect, either by holding 
the brush short in 
laying it, so as to 
work with the ends 
of the hairs, or by 
going over it with a 
special brush made 
for the purpose. A 
good workman will 
get a better result by 
the first method. If 
the resulting tint is to 
be light and grayish, 
the darker tone is put 
on first ; if dark and 
rich, the lighter tone 
first. The under tone, 
in either case, shows 
through the upper in 
minute specks irregu- 
larly distributed, and 
not noticeable except 
by the appearance of 
depth and richness 
which they give to 
the work. Of course 
the two tones should 
harmonize, and the 
smaller the room the 
less should be the 
difference between 
them. Usually they 
are mixed of the 
same pigments, only 
in different propor- 
tions. With five or 
six coats of paint, 
each slightly different 
in tone and intensity 
from the others, sur- 
faces as pleasant to 
the eye as old velvet 
may be produced. 

A good wall-paper 
should be colored on 
the same principle. 
That is to say, no 
matter how many 
tints are used, they 
should all approach 
one another, no strik- 
ing contrast either as 
to hue or intensity of 
toneshould be admit- 
ted, and the pattern 
should be so distributed and so much broken as to sug- 
gest, at a distance, the stippled effect spoken of above. 



MARBLE PILASTER. 

(IX THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF FLORENCE.) 



The walls covered with such papers as have been 
recommended, or with self-colored paper, stencilled with 
outlined diaper ornament in gold (a treatment which 
some ambitious paper manufacturer ought to take up 
as it is the best possible for pictures) and the wood-work 
either left of its natural color or painted in not more than 
three harmonizing tints, the carpets and draperies may 
be more strikingly patterned and more brightly colored. 
None but the cheapest grades of carpets are now made 
in offensively brilliant colors, and not all even of these. 
The extent to which one may go in the matter of strong 
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color and pattern both, is clearly shown in the Eastern 
rugs, which seldom seem out of place in any room. It 
should be considered, however, that a simply colored 
American carpet is preferable to an imitation rug. One 
other warning : It is well to reject such designs as are 
based upon the patch-work designs of the Japanese, and 
also those which, in any degree, recall the rococo. 

For curtains very many materials are available. It is 
not necessary to recommend any particular style of goods. 
Cretonnes, chintz and other printed cotton goods are now 
brought out in much prettier patterns, though, as a rule, 
smaller, than when fashion took hold of them for a short 
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period, a few years ago. Richer and more showy fabrics 
are as numerous, from the American raw silk damasks, 
which cannot be too often nor too highly praised, to the 
French and English printed or woven silks or silk and 
cotton goods, and Indian, Japanese and home-wrought 
embroideries. Draperies, when not too abundant, may 
be chosen to contrast with the general tone of the room, 
and several tints may be included in their patterns, none 
of which need be repeated elsewhere. Thus, they offer 
a safe means of giving variety, and of brightening up 
what might otherwise be a sombre apartment. 

Robert Jarves. 



SOME splendid "Italian embroideries, notably one of 
Venetian work, showing tulips, roses, and other (lowers, 
in colors and gold, on white satin ground, are to be seen 
at Chadwick's. These 
are of recent impor- 
tation, and the prices 
asked run from §90 
to $5°° the piece. 



At the sale of Ori- 
ental art goods at Ort- 
gies's, March 23d to 
25th, low prices ruled. 
The sale, which was 
by order of the First 
Japanese Manufac- 
turing & Trading 
Co., included some 
desirable specimens 
of old Japanese and 
Chinese pottery, lac- 
quers and bronzes, 
which suffered from 
being sold with a 
quantity of modern 
wares. A carved 
wooden pipe-holder 
brought $20 ; an old 
bronze flower-pot, 
decorated with a 
dragon and bull, cast 
by To-un, went for 
§15 ; an old lacquer 
inro with flying duck 
in metal, $7.50; an- 
other in gold lacquer, 
with landscape by 
Kakosai, brought 
$10 ; an old lacquer 
box by Hanzan, after 
a design by Korin, 
§ii ; an old Chinese 
tea-color jar, fine 
specimen, nine inches 
high, with stand, only 
$20 ; a Satsuma tea- 
bowl, §7 ; a Satsuma 
Koro, Tokio decora- 
tion, §10. A small 
jade cup with carved 
stand and silver cover, 
easily worth $50, 
brought but §17.50. 
Handsomely decorat- 
ed swords averaged 
§19. Sword-guards 
in Gorosa bronze sold 
lor §5 each. 
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A LIFE - SIZED 

statue of "Pomona," 
a curious old Italian 
work in colored mar- 
bles, at J.J. Duveen's, 
has an especial inter- 
est in having been 
owned by the late Sir 
Moses Montefiore. It 
was sent over here in 
the hope of finding a 
purchaser for it dur- 
ing the recent interest 
in the Montefiore 
Home in this city, 
which culminated in 
the very successful 
fair. For many years 
it was in Sir Moses's 
London residence in 
Park Lane, in which, 
it is said, he slept but 
twice — the only regu- 
lar occupant of the 
mansion being an old 
janitor. The real 
home of the philan- 
thropic baronet was 

at Ramsgate, a watering-place, where he lived near the 
retreat his bounty had provided for indigent rabbis. 
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FLORENTINE PILASTER (ABOUT 
1490). 

(IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM ) 



